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THE CABINET CYCLOPEDIA — No X.» 

No spot in the civilized world seems more suited to attract the 
notice of the philosophic enquirer into times gone by, than the country 
whose history Dr. Lardner has, at a happy moment for his readers 
and his work, presented to the literary world from the popular pen 
of Mr. Grattan. It is the birthplace of one of those nations whose 
progress we can trace from its very commencement ; and during the 
whole of the period which has elapsed from its first emersion from the 
ocean wave, till the present moment when we take np the pen to 
comment on its eventful progress, it presents a series of narratives 
the most exciting, and induces a train of reflections the most impor- 
tant. In no region has more blood been shed, during a term of equal 
length, either to gratify the lust of domination, or in defence of 
rational liberty, than in the kingdom of the Netherlands. It seems 
to have been rescued from the ocean to be made the arena for the 
deadly conflict between despotism and freedom. It may emphatically 
be called the slaugbter-house of Europe. And yet, strange fh say, 
with this peculiar claim to historic notoriety, there was no country 
in Europe which more required a concise well-digested summary of 
the great events that occurred in it. In detached portions its history 
was well known. The principal details of all the leading events have 
been separately given ; but the book was still wanting that might serve 
as a clue to lead us through the intricate train of facts by which the 
parts were linked together. 

The early period of Dutch history affords but little in itself to attract 
general attention. It has nothing of the romance of chivalry about 
>k While the rest of Europe resounded with the clang of martial 
achievements, and shone with the blaze and the gaud of tilts and 
tournaments, the population of Holland was patiently and slowly 
working its way out of the mud and slime of the sluggish streams that 
trailed their currents through its marshes, maintaining a more worthy, 
though less splendid warfare, battling against the fury of the elements, 
curbing the ocean, and rendering the courses of the mightiest rivers 
of Europe obedient to the magic wand of industry. Mr. Grattan has 
devoted some time and much pains to the development of this part, 
to us among the most interesting portions of the history, and traces 
clearly, from these peculiarities of origin, the formation of that perse- 
severing stubborn character to which the people were afterwards 
"""inly indebted in asserting and maintaining the inborn rights of 
humanity against the domineering spirit of feudal tyranny. 

Their progress to that eventful struggle which, by the utter defeat 
of the power of the whole Spanish monarchy, placed them in the 
position of a principal, and for some time a leading state among the 
powers of Europe, is well developed. The period it embraces is 
Urtricate ; full of the involutions and convulsions attendant on the 
anal settlement of Europe into those larger divisions which it main- 
^ng to the present day, without much material alteration, out of the 
disjointed and ever-fluctuating material of petty tribes and conflicting 
•iterests from which it had been created. At this point the historian, 
88 might well be expected, makes a stand, and enters more at large, 

* The History of the Netherlands, by T. C Grattan. London: Longman 
** Co. and J. T aylor. 
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and with a tone of heightened animation, upon that portion of the 
narrative which details the struggles, the sufferings, and the triumph 
of a people determined to he free. 

" It has been shown," says this writer, " that the Netherlands were never in a more 
flourishing state than at the accession of Philip II. The external relations o' 
the country presented an aspect of prosperity and peace. England was closely allied 
to it by queen Mary's marriage with Philip ; France, fatigued with war, had just 
concluded with it a five year's truce ; Germany, paralysed by religious dissensions, 
exhausted itself in domestic quarrels ; the other states were too distant or too weak 
to inspire any uneasiness ; and nothing appeared wanting for the public weal. 
Nevertheless there was something dangerous and alarming in the situation of the 
Low Countries ; but the danger consisted wholly in the connection between the 
monarch and the people, and the alarm was not sounded till the mischief was be- 
yond remedy." 

A more clear idea of the worth of the territory which Philip II. 
lost hy his obstinate bigotry, may be formed from the following 
account of the commercial wealth of the southern provinces, previously 
to the commencement of the revolution. 

« The prosperity of the southern provinces proceeded rapidly and uninterrupt- 
edly, in consequence of the great and valuable traffic of the merchants of Flanders 
and Brabant, who exchanged their goods of native manufacture for the riches 
drawn from America and India by the Spaniards and Portuguese. Antwerp had 
succeeded to Bruges as the general mart of commerce, and was the most opulent 
town of the north of Europe. The expenses, estimated at 130,000 golden crowns, 
which this city voluntarily incurred to do honour to the visit of Philip, son of 
Charles V. are cited as a proof of its wealth. The value of the wool annually 
imported for manufacture into the Low Countries from England and Spain was 
calculated at 4,000,000 pieces of gold. Their herring fishery was unrivalled ; for 
even the Scotch, on whose coasts these fish were taken, did not attempt a compe- 
tition with the Zealanders. But the chief seat of prosperity was the south. Flan- 
ders alone was taxed for one third of the general burdens of the state. Brabant 
paid only one seventh less than Flanders. So that these two rich provinces con- 
tributed thirteeen out of twenty-one parts of the general contribution ; and all the 
Test combined, but eight. A search for further or minuter proofs of the compara- 
tive state of the various divisions of the country would be superfluous." 

Such was the value of the jewel that this short-sighted monarch 
flung away, just as a pettish child would dash his watch to pieces, 
because it did not tell the hours precisely as he wished. His father, 
Charles, would have all his subjects think on religious matters as he 
had been taught himself: he tried the experiment, failed, and sulkuy 
shut himself up in a convent. The son persevered where the fathers 
prudence or passion gave way. He stretched the bond of regal autho- 
rity beyond its utmost bearing ; it snapped at once, and he lost those 
beautiful provinces for ever. His motive for this act of moody ma*" 
ness is fully and well developed ; strange to say, it was religion. Be 
would have the ark of the covenant of God's mercies float upon a sea 
of blood. Uniformity of religious faith was his object, and his unhal- 
lowed instrument was the inquisition. 

" His design of establishing this horrible tribunal, so impiously named holy ° T 
its founders, had been long suspected by the people of the Netherlands. The ex- 
pression of those fears had reached him more than once. He as often replied "J 
assurances that he had formed no such project, and particularly to count d'Egm° n 
during his recent visit to Madrid. But at that very time he assembled a concutf 
of his creatures, doctors of theology, of whom he formally demanded an opinion 
as to whether he could conscientiously tolerate two sorts of religion in the Nether- 
lands. The doctors, hoping to please him, replied that ' he might, for the avoid- 
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wish. He immediately threw himself on his knees before a crucifix, and 1 

his hands towards heaven, put up a prayer for strength in his resolation to pursue 
as deadly enemies all who viewed that effigy with feelings different from his own. 
If this were not really a sacrilegious farce, it must be that the blaBpheming bigot 
believed the Deity to be a monster of cruelty like himself. 

" The inquisitors of the faith, with their familiars, stalked abroad boldly in the 
devoted provinces, carrying persecution and death in their train. Numerous but 
partial insurrections opposed these odious intruders. Every district and town be« 
came the scene of frightful executions or tumultuous resistance. The converts to 
the new doctrines multiplied, as usual, under the effects of persecution. ' There 
was no where to be seen,' says a contemporary author, ' the meanest mechanic 
who did not find a weapon to strike down the murderers of his compatriots.' 
Holland, Zealand, and Utrecht, alone escaped from those fast accumulating horrors. 
William of Nassau was there." 

It has long been a mooted point whether great events produce great 
men, or great men great events ; and probably the solution, like that 
of the question which formed the rallying word of the two great fac- 
tions in Holland, the fishing-hooks and the cod-fish — " Whether the 
hook catches the cod, or the cod the hook," will be equally puzzling 
and unimportant. Certain it is, that the revolution of the Nether- 
lands .drew forth the energies of one of the greatest men of modern 
days, Washington perhaps excepted, in the person of the prince just 
named. The earlier part of his career strongly resembled that of 
Maurice of Saxony, by whom the plans of Charles V. then the great- 
est monarch in existence, were baffled, and his arm paralysed when 
ni the full stretch of persecution. But succeeding events gave 
William of Nassau a greater, and, as to himself, a more melancholy 
celebrity. A comment on his actions would be a comment on the 
whole of the history of civilized Europe while he lived. It would be, 
m fact, to take up the pen of the narrator, and to re-write what has 
been already recorded so much better in the volume now before us. 
lo the book therefore we recur, for the purpose of presenting to our 
feaderg,^ not the whole, nor even a general sketch, but solely the most 
pteresting feature of this great man's existence, the consummation of 
"Klip's infamy and his own glory ; and we therefore open at the chap- 
ter which is most emphatically and appropriately headed, 

THE MURDER OF THE PRINCE OF ORANGE. 

Philip might be well excused the utmost violence of resentment on this occa- 

on, had it been bounded by fair and honourable efforts for the maintenance of 

. au 'hority. But every general principle seemed lost in the base inveteracy of 

Private hatred. The ruin of the prince of Orange was his main object, and his 

, ustry and ingenuity Were taxed to the utmost to procure his murder. Existing 

ocuments prove that he first wished to accomplish this in such a way as that the 

■^ponsibility and odium of the act might rest on the prince of Parma j but the 

. "w of the prince was at that period too magnanimous to allow of a participation 

toe crime. The correspondence on the subjeet is preserved in the archives, and 

th fi*** °^ Phai P' s Drst leM * r C 301 " o{ November, 1579,) proves that even before 

di«) r* *' savowa l °f !"" authority by the United Provinces, he had harboured his 

jT^u*^ design. The prince remonstrated, but with no effect. It even appears 

at Philip's anxiety would not adroit of the delay necessary for the prince's reply. 

be mfamous edict of proscription against William bears date the ISth of March ; 

the most pressing letters commanded the prince of Parma to make it public. 

"Tv* 01 " y° weveT > tiu tn6 15th of Jnue that ke "D* f°rfh the fatal ban. 

■j., . ™* edict, under Philip's own signature, isa tissue of invective and virulence. 

f * "hjstnous object of its abuse is accused of having engaged the heretics to p*o- 

^«the churches and break the images ; of having persecuted and massacred the 

ooUc priests ) of hypocrisy, tyranny, and perjury ; and, as the height of atrocity, 

laving introduced liberty of conscience into his country ! For these causes, 

""any others, the king declares hurt 'proscribed and banished as a public pest;' 
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and it is permitted to all persons to assail him < in his fortune, person, and life, 
as an enemy to human nature.' Philip also, ' for the recompense of virtue and 
the punishment of crime,' promises to whoever will deliver up William of Nassau, 
dead or alive, ' in lands or money, at his choice, the sum of 25,000 golden crowns ; 
to grant a free pardon to such person for all former offences of what kind 
soever, and to invest him with letters patent of nobility.' 

" In reply to this brutal document of human depravity, William published all 
over Europe his famous « Apology j' of which it is enough to say, that language 
could not produce a more splendid refutation of every charge, or a more terrible 
recrimination against the guilty tyrant. It was attributed to the pen of Peter de 
Villers, a protestant minister. It is universally pronounced one of the noblest 
monuments of history. William, from the hour of his proscription, became at 
once the equal in worldly station, as he had ever been the superior in moral worth, 
of his royal calumniator. He took his place as a prince of an imperial family, not 
less ancient or illustrious than that of the house of Austria ; and he stood forward 
at the supreme tribunal of public feeling and opinion as the accuser of a king who 
disgraced his lineage and his throne." 

The royal assassin found but too ready an instrument for the grati- 
fication of his wish. There appears to have been, about this time, a 
spirit of gloomy malignity working in the hearts of men, that led 
fanatics to acts of a deeper dye than have been known before or since. 
History shudders, though it cannot shrink from the detail of the 
atrocity of the crime, and the no less atrocity of the punishment of 
a Gerard, a Damian, and a Eavaillac; and among the many topics of 
deep reflection which the perusal of its pages excites, none can be 
more affecting, more awful, than that which arises in the mind, when 
it leads us, on the one hand to the origin of Christianity at its source, 
and then, on the other, exhibits to us the foulness with which its 
current in after ages is polluted. 

The termination of the life of this great man, the result of his 
powerful antagonist's diabolical machinations, is, as it deserves to be, 
fully detailed. The period of its occurrence invests it with a twofold 
interest. 

" From the moment of their abandonment by the duke of Anjou, the United 
Provinces considered themselves independent ; and although they consented to re- 
new his authority over the country at large, at the solicitation of the prince of 
Orange, they were resolved to confirm the influence of the latter over their parti- 
cular interests, which they were now sensible could acquire stability only by that 
means. The death of Anjou left them without a sovereign ; and they did not 
hesitate in the choice which they were now called upon to make. On whom, in- 
deed, could they fix but William of Nassau, without the utmost injustice to him, and 
the deepest injury to themselves ? To whom could they turn, in preference to him 
who had given consistency to the early explosion of their despair ; to him who first 
gave the country political existence, then nursed it into freedom, and now beheld 
it in the vigour and prime of independence ? He had seen the necessity, but cer- 
tainly over-rated the value, of foreign support, to enable the new state to cope 
with the tremendous tyranny from which it had broken. He had tried successively 
Germany, England, and France. From the first and the last of these powers he 
had received two governors, to whom he cheerfully resigned the title. The inca- 
pacity of both, and the treachery of the latter, proved to the states that their only 
chance for safety was in the consolidation of William's authority ; and they con- 
templated the noblest reward which a grateful natron could bestow on a glorious 
liberator. And is it to be believed, that he who for twenty years had sacrificed 
his repose, lavished his fortune, and risked his life, for the public cause, now 
aimed at absolute dominion, or coveted a despotism which all his actions prove him 
to have abhorred ? Defeated bigotry has put forward such vapid accusations. He 
has been also held responsible for the early cruelties which, it is notorious, he used 
every means to avert, and frequently punished. But while these revolting acts 
can only be viewed in the light of reprisals against the bloodiest persecution that 
ever existed, by exasperated men driven to vengeance by a bad example, not one 
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single act of cruelty or bad faith has ever been made good against William, who 
may be safely pronounced one of the wisest and best men that history has held up 
as examples to the species. 

" The authority of one author has been produced to prove that, during the life- 
time of his brother Louis, offers were made to him by France, of the sovereignty 
of the northern provinces, on condition of the southern being joined to the French 
crown. That he ever accepted those offers is without proof: that he never acted 
on them is certain. But he might have heen justified in purchasing freedom for 
those states which had so well earned it, at the price even of a qualified indepen- 
dence under another power, to the exclusion of those which had never heartily 
struggled against Spain. The best evidence, however, of William's real views is 
to be found in the Capitulation, as it is called ; that is to say, the act which was 
on the point of being executed between him and the states, when a base fanatic, 
instigated by a bloody tyrant, put a period to his splendid career. This capitulation 
exists at full length, but was never formally executed. Its conditions are founded 
on the same principles, and conceived in nearly the same terms, as those accepted 
by the duke of Anjou ; and the whole compact is one of the most thoroughly libe- 
ral that history has on record. The prince repaired to Delft for the ceremony of 
his inauguration, the price of his long labours j but there, instead of anticipated 
dignity, he met the sudden stroke of death. 

" On the 10th of July, as he left his dining-room, and while he placed his foot 
on the first step of the great stair leading to the upper apartments of his house, a 
man named Balthasar Gerard, (who, like the former assassin, waited for him at 
the moment of convivial relaxation,) discharged a pistol at his body : three balls 
entered it. He fell into the arms of an attendant, and cried out faintly, in the 
French language, ' God pity me ! I am sadly wounded — God have mercy on my 
soul, and on this unfortunate nation !' His sister, the countess of Swartzenberg, 
who now hastened to his side, asked him in German, if he did not recommend his soul 
to God ? He answered, ' Yes,' in the same language, but with a feeble voice. 
He was carried into the dining-room, where he immediately expired. His sister 
closed his eyes : his wife, too, was on the spot — Louisa, daughter of the illustrious 
Coligny, and widow of the gallant count of Teligny, both of whom were also 
murdered almost in her sight, in the frightful massacre of St. Bartholomew. We may 
not enter on a description of the afflicting scene whieh followed : but the mind is 
pleased in picturing the bold solemnity with which prince Maurice, then eighteen, 
years of age, swore — not vengeance or hatred against his father's murderers— but 
that he would faithfully and religiously follow the glorious example he had 
given him. 

" There is but one important feature in the character of William which we have 
hithertoUeft untouched, but which the circumstances of his death seemed to sanctify, 
and point out for record in the same page with it. We mean his religious opi- 
nions; and we shall despatch a subject which is, in regard to all men, so delicate, 
indeed so sacred, in a few words. He was born a Lutheran. When he arrived, 
a boy, at the court of Charles V. he was initiated into the catholic creed, in which 
he was thenceforward brought up. Afterwards, when he could think for himself 
and choose his profession of faith, he embraced the doctrine of Calvin. His whole 
public conduct seems to prove that he viewed sectarian principles chiefly in the light 
of political instruments ; and that, himself a conscientious Christian, in the broad 
sense of the term, he was deeply imbued with the spirit of universal toleration, 
and considered the various shades of belief as subservient to the one grand prin- 
ciple of civil and religious liberty, for which he had long devoted and at length 
laid down his life. His assassin was taken alive, and four days afterwards executed 
with terrible circumstances of cruelty, which he bore as a martyr might have borne 
them. He was a native of Burgundy, and had for some months lingered near his 
victim, and insinuated himself into his confidence by a feigned attachment to liberty, 
and an apparent zeal for the reformed faith. He was nevertheless a bigoted ca- 
tholic ; and by his own confession, he had communicated his design to, and re- 
ceived encouragement to its execution from, more than one minister of the sect to 
which he belonged. But his avowal criminated a more important accomplice, and 
one whose character stands so high in history, that it behoves us to examine 
thoroughly the truth of the accusation, and the nature of the collateral proofs by 
which it is supported. Most writers on this question have leaned to the side 
which all would wish to adopt, for the honour of human nature and the integrity 
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of a celebrated name. But an original letter exists in the archives of Brussels, 
from the prince of Parma himself to Philip of Spain, in which he admits that 
Balthazar Gerard had communicated to him his intention of murdering the prince 
of Orange, some months before the deed was done ; and he mixes phrases of com- 
passion for 'the poor man' (the murderer) and of praise for the act; which, if 
the document be really authentic, sinks Alexander of Parma as low as the wretch 
with whom he sympathised." 

Thus died a real hero and patriot, sealing with his death the inde- 
pendence of his country. But he was not the only patriot whom the 
eventful series of occurrences in this singular country doomed to fall 
beneath the vengeance of a tyrant. The position which William 
maintained in asserting the independence of the States, was after- 
wards occupied by prince Maurice, a man certainly equal, if not 
superior, to his lamented relative in military talents, but far inferior 
in the more noble quality of patriotism. His great object, after de- 
livering his country from foreign subjugation, was to secure to himself 
the supreme authority over the nation he had liberated, an object 
which he at length fully accomplished, being in truth absolute monarch 
of Holland in all save the name. But he did not attain the height 
of his ambition unopposed. Barneveldt, the great pensionary of 
Holland, long withstood him in his career of guilty ambition, though 
without success. 

In addition to the halo of glory thrown around prince Maurice by 
the lustre of his military achievements, he, like Philip of Spain, had re- 
course to the name of religion to strengthen his unholy efforts. The 
country was distracted by a violent schism. The whole strength of intel- 
lect, which had been long engaged in the conflict forjnational and religious 
liberty, was now directed to metaphysical theology, and wasted upon in- 
terminable wrangles about predestination and grace. Every minister, 
who in the milder spirit of Christianity strove to temper the rage of 
Calvinistic enthusiasm, was openly denounced by its partizans, and one, 
named Gaspard Koolhaas, was actually excommunicated by a synod, and 
denounced in plain terms to the devil. Arminius had been appointed 
professor at Leyden for the mildness of his doctrines, which were 
joined to most affable manners, a happy temper, and a purity of con- 
duct which no calumny could successfully traduce. His colleague, 
Gomar, a native of Bruges, learned, violent and rigid in sectarian 
points, soon became jealous of the more popular preacher's influence. 
A furious attack on the latter was answered by recrimination, and the 
whole battery of theological controversy was reciprocally discharged 
on each other by the contending parties in a discussion between them, 
held under the direction and in the presence of the council of state. 
In this dispute, Arminius obtained the advantage. He was meek, while 
Gomar was furious ; and. many of the listeners declared they would 
rather die in the charity of the former than in the faith of the latter. 
The controversy was not merely theological, it was political ; it occu- 
pied and agitated all. Neutrality in public men was impossible, and, 
as might have been expected, Barneveldt chose the congenial temper- 
ance and moderation of Arminius, while Maurice looked for support 
in his effort at absolute power, in the harsh and intolerant doctrines of 
the Gomarists. 

The influence of prince Maurice secured the complete ascendancy 
of the favoured faction. "In the plenitude of their power they, as- 
sembled a synod at Dort. Tbis meeting of ecclesiastics made its sit- 
tings memorable by the transcendant violence of their fanaticism. 
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Theology was mystified by them ; religion degraded ; Christianity out- 
raged. At length, after a hundred and fifty-two sittings, during a six- 
months display of ferocity and fraud, they closed their solemn mockery 
by the declaration of its president, that "its miraculous labours had 
made hell tremble." 

Proscriptions, banishments and death were the natural consequences 
of this synod. Barneveldt, who with some of his friends had been 
arrested through prince Maurice's intrigues, was among the earliest 
of its victims. A trial by twenty-four prejudiced enemies, by courtesy 
called judges, ended in the condemnation of him and his fellow pa- 
triots, for treason against the liberties they had vainly endeavoured to 
save. Barneveldt died on the scaffold, in the 72d year of his age. 
Grotius and Hoogerberts were sentenced to perpetual imprisonment ; 
Leidenberg committed suicide in his cell, to escape the tortures he 
anticipated from the hands of his ruthless enemies. 

The pious heroism of Barneveldt, at the close of his life, was never 
excelled by any martyr to the most holy cause. He appealed to Mau- 
rice against the unjust sentence which had condemned him ; but he 
scorned to beg his life. His last words were worthy of a philosopher, 
whose thoughts, even in his latest moments, superior to mere corporeal 
hopes or apprehensions, were turned to the deep mysteries of his being. 
" O God ! " exclaimed de Barneveldt, " what then is man ? " as he 
bent his head to the sword that severed it from his body, and sent the 
enquiring spirit to learn the great mystery for which it breathed forth 
its latest aspiration. 

The latter part of this history, though less pregnant with the display 
of lofty character and romantic incident, gradually acquires a new kind 
of interest as it approximates to the present eventful scenes, in which 
the eountry itself, from its geographical position and political relations, 
is doomed to take a part. Indeed the review of the intervening period 
from the first revolution, which effected and secured its independence 
as a nation, to that which lately made it the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, leads strongly to the conclusion that the gigantic efforts made 
oy the people in its infancy were too great for its natural resources, 
and consequently led to a state of premature and irremediable exhaus- 
tion. How far the blighting influence of commercial wealth, too 
rapidly acquired, and of colonial dominion, too unwieldy for manage- 
ment, may have contributed to the decline of the United Provinces, is 
worthy of consideration, though the effects of neither of these pow- 
erful agents of decay are noticed in the volume. 

The account of the latter of these two revolutions, particularly to 
readers fresh from that of the former, is truly ludicrous ; and we can- 
not but think that Mr. Grattan's attempt to set it, by a laborious and 
highly wrought description, on a level with its elder brother, a total 
failure — an instance of the bathos, equally unhappy in effect as unne- 
cessary in introduction. Let the reader place himself at the period of 
^e great battle of Leipsic : let him contemplate the east and west of 
Europe meeting together in hostile collision at that fated spot; let him 
pew the late master of Europe baited like a baffled tiger, driven to his 
latest bay, with the hunters all around secure of conquest, yet each 
afraid lest the recoil of despair may light upon his individual self; let 
uun hear the mingled tide of victory and defeat rushing irresistibly 
tt pon the. Rhine ; and then, on the other hand, let him put on his 
spectacles and look for the " army of Gorcum, of three hundred infan- 
tr y> thirty-two volunteer cavalry, and two eight pounders," beating the 
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reveil round the village of the Hague, astounding with their cla- 
mour and their patriotism, the body guard of a few terrified French 
douaniers they held enclosed; let him look at this picture and at that, 
and he will then hare a fair view of the second revolution in Holland. 
Shades of Tom Thumb, and Bombastes Furioso, where were ye at 
that mighty moment? The Dutch effect the revolution I They 
were the fly upon the chariot wheel. The giant was prostrate, stretched 
at full length, powerless, helpless, chained down by the innumerable 
bonds of his Lilliputian antagonists, each of whom singly he conld 
have annihilated by a single clutch, and then comes Mynheer Van 
Gorcum, with his drum and his fife, his cavalry and infantry, and two 
eight pounders, and sticks his puny bodkin-pike wherever he can find 
a tangible spot in the dying lion's tough hide, then throws up his cap 
and calls himself the liberator of his country. Really, Mr. Grattan, 
to use one of the choicest flowers of modern diplomatic eloquence, 
" this is too bad." The whole of the exertions of the Dutch, at that 
period, may be summed up in the single line of Juvenal, when he 
describes the conduct of the Roman populace after the disgrace of 
Sejanusr "they followed fortune, and kicked at him that was down." 

The last paragraph of this highly interesting volume — highly inter- 
esting, we repeat, though not faultless — gives a curious instance of 
the fallacy of those precocious inferences as to the political relations 
of nations, generally founded upon a principle equally fallacious in 
result as plausible in prospect, namely, that that which has been, is 
that which shall be. It is only necessary to keep in mind that the 
paragraph now about to be quoted was written before the breaking 
out of the revolution of which we are at present the spectators : 

" The constitution [of 1815] was finally accepted by the nation, and the prin- 
ciples of the government were stipulated and fixed in one grand view— that of the 
union, and, consequently, the force of the new state. 

" It has been asked by a profound and sagacious enquirer, or at least the question 
is put forth on undoubted authority in his name, ' Why did England create for 
herself a difficulty, and what will be by and by a natural enemy, in uniting Holland 
and Belgium, in place of managing those two immense resources to her com- 
merce by keeping them . separate ? for Holland, without manufactures, was the 
natural mart for those of England, while Belgium under an English prince had 
been the route for constantly inundating France and Germany.' 

" So asked Napoleon, and England may answer and justify her conduct so im- 
pugned, on principles consistent with the general wishes and the common good of 
Europe. The discussion of the ' question is foreign to our purpose, which is to 
trace the circumstances, not to argue on the policy, that led to the formation of 
the Netherlands as they now exist. Bnt it appears that the different integral parts 
of the nation were amalgamated from deep-formed designs for their mutual benefit- 
Belgium was not given to Holland, as the already-cited article of the treaty of 
Paris might at first sight seem to imply : nor was Holland allotted to Belgium. 
But they were, grafted together, with all the force of legislative wisdom ; not that 
one might be dominant and the other oppressed, but that both should bend to form 
an arch of common strength, able to resist the weight of such invasions as bad per- 
petually perilled, and often crushed, their separate independence." 

Instead of this morceau of ill-timed philosophy, our author should 
have taken up corporal Trim's hat in his hand, and exclaimed in the words 
of that eccentric moralist, "Are we not here, and gone in a moment, 
dropped, the hat, and closed the volume. 

In conclusion — if any of our readers wish to peruse an animated 
and highly picturesque description of a most important siege, let him 
turn to that of Antwerp, and he will be enabled, in addition, to form 
a just and moat favourable idea of the talents of the author in this 
department of historic composition. 



